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Maracas in his cantata Alexander Nevsky, which glorifies the victory
of a thirteenth-century Russian warrior over the Teutonic knights, and
certainly has no connection with anything Cuban. Edgar Varese lists
several Cuban percussion instruments in the score of lonization: the
Maracas, the Guiro> a pair of Claves (hardwood bars, held in a cupped
hand for resonance, and struck together), and the Bongos (small twin
drums held on the knees and tapped with the fingers). The score of
Stravinsky's S&cre du Printem^s contains a part for the Guiroy which
makes a scratch just before the final dash of the piccolo in the Danse
Sacrale. The scratch is usually overlooked by the conductor and the
players, possibly because the Giiiro is designated, in French, by the word
ra$e (rasp) whose meaning may not be immediately clear.

VOICES   OF  THE  JUNGLE

All sorts of materials of mineral, vegetable, and animal origin are used
by the natives of Latin America for the construction of their primitive
instruments. Jaguar claws, deer hoofs, and specially treated inflated eyes
of tigers are among the objects which serve as percussion in the South
American jungle. The Peruvians employ llama skulls for drums. Mexican
native dancers wear on their ankles bunches of dried butterfly cocoons
which they shake with a whirring noise.

Even human bones are, or at least were, used by the Indians for the
making of flutes and drums. In a book by John Constance Davis, Esq.,
published in London in 1805 under the engaging title, Letters from
Paraguay Written by a Gentleman of Liberal Education and Considerable
Property Whoy Having Been Disappointed in his Hoyes for Haziness
With a Beloved Female, to Relieve the Distress of his Mind Resolved to
Travel^ the author relates a gruesome tale: "Paraguay is a nation of wild
roving Indians, who have sworn everlasting hatred to the Spaniards, as
a proof of which I was shown a musical instrument, somewhat resembling
the pipes of Pan, made out of the bone's of one of the missionaries they
sacrificed among them some years ago."

The ancient Mexicans made use of human skulls for drums, and femur
bones for ratchets. In the Department of Anthropology at the National
Museum of Mexico there are several specimens of notched human
femurs, which are rubbed with a piece of bone to produce a rasping sound.
Reproductions of these human rasps are found in the monumental dis-
sertation on pre-Cortez Mexican music, Instrumental Precortesiano by
Daniel Castaneda and Vicente Mendoza, published in 1933. The National